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SEPTEMBER MEETING. 

The Society held its stated monthly meeting this day, 
Thursday, Sept. 8, at eleven o'clock, a.m. ; the President 
in the chair. 

In the absence of the Librarian, the Recording Secre- 
tary announced donations from the American Antiqua- 
rian Society ; the Mercantile - Library Association of 
New York; the New-England Loyal Publication So- 
ciety ; Thomas B. Akins, Esq. ; John Appleton, M.D. ; 
Major John W. M. Appleton; Messrs. William H. Forbes 
and Co.; John Jay, Esq.; Benjamin P. Johnson, Esq. ; 
Allen Tenny, Esq. ; Rev. Frederic A. Whitney ; and from 
Messrs. Bartlet, Brooks (C), Deane, Green, Robbins (C), 
Washburn, Webb, and Winthrop, of the Society. 

The President announced, as a gift to the Society from 
the author, two volumes, — one a "Memoir of the 
Hon. Reuel Williams," prepared for the Maine Histori- 
cal Society; the other "An Address delivered at the 
Erection of a Monumental Stone in the Walls of Fort 
Popham, Aug. 29, 1862," — both by John A. Poor, Esq. 

The President read a letter of invitation, from the 
committee of arrangements, to attend a celebration of 
the settlement of the town of Dartmouth : the invitation 
was accepted, and the appointing of a delegate was left 
with the President. 

The President called the attention of the Society to 
the recent death of one of our foreign Corresponding 
Members, as follows: — 
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The Rev. Joseph Romilly was elected a foreign Corre- 
sponding Member of this Society on the eighth day of July, 
1852. He was one of the senior Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and, for more than thirty years, the esteemed 
registrar of the university. It was in this capacity that he 
was able to render valuable service to the cause of American 
biography and history, by furnishing dates and facts connect- 
ing our New-England Fathers with one of the great univer- 
sities of their native land. If our senior member, Mr. Savage, 
were with us to-day, he would unite with me in bearing testi- 
mony to the willing and abundant pains which Mr. Romilly 
had so often taken to answer our inquiries, and to the earnest 
interest which he always manifested in such researches as had 
for their object to illustrate the filial ties by which New-Eng- 
land men were bound to his own beloved Alma Mater. Mr. 
Savage would unite with me also in acknowledging the agree- 
able personal attentions we had both received from Mr. Romilly 
at his own chambers in Trinity, and the warm appreciation 
we both entertained of his character and accomplishments. 
Mr. Romilly was a nephew of the celebrated Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and cousin to the present Master of the Rolls. He 
was graduated at Trinity in 1813, in the high rank of 
fourth wrangler, and was afterwards chaplain to the late 
Archbishop of York. He died of disease of the heart, at 
Great Yarmouth, whither he had gone to recruit his health, 
on the 6th of August last, at the age of seventy *five. 

The following paper, drawn up by the Assistant Li- 
brarian, Dr. Appleton, was laid before the meeting ; and 
some of the ancient maps referred to were exhibited : — 

The early charts of the harbor of Boston are not generally 
included in the list of maps prepared by Dr. ShurtlefF, and 
published in the last volume of Proceedings ; and there are 
several charts and plans contained in the library of the So- 
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ciety, not mentioned in the list, which may be, appropriately 
noticed in connection with it. 

In a volume of charts presented in March last by William 
Winthrop, Esq., of Malta, entitled "L'Atlas Maritime," is 
a chart of the American coast from " Isle Royale " (Cape 
Breton) to New York, published in Paris by Bellin in 1757, 
containing upon one side a smaller plan, with the title 
" Plan du Havre du Baston," as the name is uniformly spelt 
wherever it occurs on the chart. The plan measures 8J by 
6| inches, and includes Chelsea and Nahant on the north, 
and Weymouth and Hingham on the south. The Gallicized 
names applied to certain localities in the vicinity of Boston 
are rather amusing; but " Vinisimit," "Isle Hagman," " Calf 
Moon/' " Isle Pumkins," and " HofPs Tombs," will readily be 
recognized. 

In Jeffrey's " American Atlas," published at London in 
1776, in the corner of a map of New England is a " Plan of 
the Town of Boston," measuring 8|- by 5J inches, and com- 
prising only the peninsula. It indicates, in common with 
several of the earlier maps, the position of the " Old Wharf," 
extending from the South Battery to Clarke's Wharf. The 
Great Elm on the Common is called " Liberty Tree." A mar- 
ginal note gives the dates of the principal fires which had 
occurred in the town. 

The collection entitled " L' Atlas Am£riquain," Paris, 1778, 
contains a similar plan, of like dimensions, and representing 
the same objects, with the names translated into French ; the 
outlines, &c, being apparently taken from the plan last men- 
tioned. 

In the fourth volume of " The Atlantic Neptune," pub- 
lished at London in 1781, may be found a " Chart of Boston 
Bay," measuring 39 by 28 inches, and including the coast 
from Beverly to Scituate. This chart is compiled by " J. F. 
W. Des Barres, Surveyor of the Coast and Harbors of North 
America." There is also, in the same volume, a plan of the 
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harbor, and of the coast from Nahant to Nan tasket Beach, on 
a larger scale ; and on the sheets immediately following are 
several views of the town, the entrance to the harbor, &c, 
which are finely executed. 

Another miscellaneous collection contains a " Chart of the 
Harbor of Boston," without date, or name of engraver or 
publisher, but probably issued about 1776, as the " Ruins of 
Charlestown " are indicated, and " Charlestown Tree " is men- 
tioned as a noted landmark. The size of this plate is 34^ by 
21 inches. 

The earliest manuscript plan of any part of the peninsula 
of Boston, which I have seen, is a curious sketch by John 
Bonner, drawn in 1714, exhibiting the water-front, with the 
wharves from Long Wharf to Windmill Point, and the names 
of the owners ; showing also that portion of the " Old Wharf" 
which extended from the South Battery to Long Wharf, and 
indicating the depth of water in the channel " in footes," to 
use the expression of Bonner. This plan is also interesting, 
as it represents the appearance of the warehouses on Long 
Wharf at that time, as viewed from the South Battery. The 
dimensions of the sheet are 18 by 11 J inches. 

There is also a rudely drawn manuscript plan of the 
harbor and adjacent parts of the country, 8 by 7J inches 
in measurement, dated in 1776, and exhibiting the position 
of the American forces during the siege of Boston; the 
number of the Continental troops being stated at twenty 
thousand, and the Royal forces in the town at eight thou- 
sand men. 

It may be mentioned, that we have now in the library two 
excellent impressions of the map of Beaurain, noticed by Dr. 
Shurtleff, and containing the representation of the Continen- 
tal or Pine-tree banner. One copy, colored, is in the atlas 
presented in 1859 by Count Jules de Me*nou : the other is 
among the donations of the last year by William Appleton, 
Esq. 
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Rev. Charles Brooks made the following report : - — 

Mr. President, — Appointed to examine the evidence for 
the genuineness of the sword which has been given to our 
Society by A. L. Rawson, Esq., as the sword used by Colonel 
John Brooks in the battle at Saratoga, on the 7th of October, 
1777, I am able to report that it is the sword he wore on that 
memorable day. A few words concerning his use of it may 
lead us to value it as one of the precious relics in our collec- 
tion of Revolutionary jewels. 

Its form and finish are like those used by captains of the 
common militia after 1750. Fond of military service, he 
probably used this sword on the 19th of April, 1775, when ? 
as captain of the " Reading Minute-men," he encountered the 
British troops at Concord and Lexington. Dr. Ripley's His- 
tory says, " As the enemy passed the road from Bedford, they 
met a body of minute-men, commanded by Major John Brooks. 
There was a sharp action, and several of the British were 
killed." Mr. Foster, an eye-witness, says, " The enemy faced 
about suddenly, and fired a volley of musketry upon us. 
They overshot. The fire was immediately returned, and two 
British soldiers fell dead in the road near the brook." 

The sword was kept in its owner's possession for the next 
seven eventful years ; but I will name only one of the many 
memorable occasions on which he drew it, — the Battle of 
Saratoga, where 5,752 of the enemy were compelled to sur- 
render. 

The historian says, " Jackson's regiment of Massachusetts, 
led by Lieutenant-Colonel Brooks, was still more successful. 
It turned the right of the encampment, and carried by storm 
the works occupied by the German reserve. Brooks main- 
tained the ground he had gained. This advantage of the 
Americans was decisive." 

Another historian, a member of the army, says, " The cap- 
ture of General Burgoyne and his army may be attributed in 
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no small degree to the gallant conduct of Colonel Brooks and 
his regiment on the 7th of October." 

In 1819, the Hon. Eoger Wolcott Williams, of Connecticut, 
gave me a minute account of Colonel Brooks's skill and bravery 
on that occasion. I will only mention the central fact. When 
he saw the decisive moment had come, he lifted his sword in 
the air, and commanded his regiment to follow their colonel at 
" double-quick." He immediately led the way to the top of 
the intrenchments, — a mark to a thousand sharpshooters, — 
crying, " Come on, come on!" They did come on; and the 
most violent and bloody conflict ensued, in which they decided 
the fate of the day. 

Another quotation from an eye-witness shall close my re- 
port. He says, " The confidence which Washington reposed in 
Colonel Brooks was shown on many occasions, and particularly 
in calling him to his councils in that terrible moment, when 
at Newburgh, in March, 1783, a conspiracy of some of the 
officers had well-nigh disgraced the army and ruined the 
country. On this occasion, the commander-in-chief, to whom 
this was the most anxious moment of his life, rode up to Colonel 
Brooks, with intent to ascertain how the officers stood affected. 
Finding him, as he expected, to be sound, he requested him 
to keep his officers within quarters, to prevent them from 
attending the insurgent meeting. Brooks replied, "Sir, I 
have anticipated your wishes, and my orders are given." 
Washington, with tears in his eyes, took him by the hand, 
and said, " Colonel Brooks, this is just what I expected 
"from you." I hope the sword we own will be called the 
Sword of Saratoga. 

The President remarked as follows : — 

It seems that the British Archaeological Association have 
recently been paying a visit to the county of Suffolk in old 
England. At one of their meetings in Ipswich, a paper was 
read, which is thus described in a recent English paper: 
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" Mr. C. Hopper read a paper on Suffolk emigrants to New 
Zealand (!) in 1634, with a letter to Archbishop Laud, be- 
seeching him to hinder the emigration; and an account of 
two emigrant-ships fitted out at Ipswich in 1633. Mr. James 
Bead incidentally remarked, that the result of the above 
emigration was the founding of the town of Ipswich in Massa- 
chusetts ; and that one of the passengers, John Webster, was 
the father (!) of Daniel Webster, the celebrated American 
statesman." It may fairly be presumed, that New Zealand in 
this paragraph was a misprint for New England ; and that 
some remote ancestor of the late Daniel Webster, rather than 
the father, was intended to be suggested as a passenger in an 
emigrant ship in 1634. The paper, however, could hardly 
fail to be interesting to us ; and he hoped it might be forth- 
coming, in a more extended and accurate form, at some 
future day. 

Mr. Deane said he wished to call the attention of mem- 
bers to some papers then lying upon the table, which 
had been placed in his hands a few weeks since by Dr. 
Palfrey, who had procured them from London to illus- 
trate a certain portion of his " History of New England," 
the third volume of which was then in the press. Dr. 
Palfrey had kindly consented that they should be read 
to the meeting, and then take their place in a volume 
of the Society's Proceedings. The papers consisted of 
copies of two letters of Josiah Winslow, Governor of 
Plymouth Colony, — one addressed to his majesty Charles 
the Second, the other to Henry Coventry, Esq. ; and two 
speeches of Joseph Dudley, delivered at the time he was 
inaugurating his brief administration as President of 
New England in 1686. The letters of Winslow here 
follow : — 
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Josidh Winslow to King Charles the Second. 

State Paper Office — Colonial Series, In another hand: — 

Colonial Papers [*' From the Gov of N Plimouth with 

No 46 Art 149. the Indian spoiles."] 

Dread Soveraigne, — Your unworthy servant and subject hum- 
bly craves your royall pardon for this bold intrusion to kiss your 
hands by these, rude lines, and hope I shall obtayne it because they 
flowe from no other fountayne but the loyalty of my harte and affec- 
tions to your Majesteys person and intrest. I have bene greatly ambiti- 
ouse ever since your happy returne to your kingdomes to have wayted 
on your Majesty, that I might have obtayned the happyness to see the 
Prince in whome the Nations that are your subjects are soe happy, 
but being prevented by some publike employe put upon mee (altho 
unworthy) in this your Colony of New Plymouth, and espetially in 
two or three years last past of our troubles, ocationed by the re- 
bellion of some of our neighbouring Sachems or Indian Princes and 
theire people and allies, I dispaire (at least for the present) to 
injoye such favoure, and therefore adventure these few lines, not to 
give your Majesty the trouble to take notise of the many Callamities 
your porer subjects in these coloneys have induered by a warr with so 
barbarouse an enemy (because I know that will bee presented to your 
Majesteys veiw by some that have lately put forth the narrative 
therof) but only to assuer you that as wee were no way injuriouse 
or provoaking so as to ocation theire rebellion, neyther have wee 
failed to the uttermost of our power to maintayne your Majesteys 
interest and our owne, agaynst theyre unreasonable and violent in- 
trusions. And as God hath gratiously owned and blest us in that 
affaire so we beg your Majesteys good acceptance there in ; and 
that the contynued smiles of your fav r able aspect may make us revive 
and flowrish after such killing troubles. I shall not presume to give 
your Majesty further trouble but to crave your favourable acceptance 
of these few Indian rareties, beeing the best of our spoyles, and 
the best of the ornaments and treasure of sachem Phillip the grande 
Rebell, the most of them taken from him by Capt. Benjamin Church 
(a person of great loyalty and the most successfull of our Com- 
manders) when hee was slayne by him ; beeing his Crowne, his gorge, 
and two belts of theire owne makeing of theire golde and silver; 

61 
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praying dayly for your Majesteys long life and happy raigne and 
that God will bless you with a numerouse and virtuouse progeny, 
and grant that you and they may be inthroaned in his heavenly 
Kingdome, I crave leave to subscribe greate Sire 

Your most unworthy srvt 
New Plymoth ail( l loyall subject 

June2677 * JOSIAH WlNSLOW. 

(In dor so) 
From j e gov* of Plymouth to y« King. 26 July 1676. [ ?] 
B A 
P— 8 
Sealed with a coat of arms. 

(Addressed) 
To the most Illustreouse Prince Charles the second by the grace of God of England 
Scotland France and Ireland King at his Courte these humbly p'sent 

Whitehall. 

Josiah Winslow to Henry Coventry. 

State Paper Office — Colonial Series. [In another hand. — 

Colonial Papers u Touching Mounthorpe."] 

No 46 Art 201. 

Marshfeild, May l»t 1680. 

Bight Honorable, — I received yours of y e twenty sixth day of 
Sept 79 by hand of M r Randolph, informing of his Majestys reception 
and graciouse acceptance of our letters of y e first of July 79. It 
would bee high ingratitude not to give your hon r my humble thanks 
for such a favour, and imprudence not to imbrace and improve that 
opportunity of acquaintance & corispondency w ch your curteouse lines 
incourage to. I intreate your Hon r therefore to be assured that I 
am very ambitiouse (as to serve his Majty 3 interest in generall) soe 
to serve your Hon r pticularly in any thing whereing I may : & 
concerning this poor Colony I can give this testimony, that they are 
generally (I believe I might say universally) a people of as loyall a 
spirit as are liveing in any of his Majestys plantations, and will I hope 
be redy at all times to give such demonstration of it as opportunity 
and their capacity will inable them unto. S r wee were very unhappy 
in the miscariage of our first Letters and address to his Majesty, 
coppy of which wee sent the last year, w cn your Hon and the Honor- 
able S r Rob* Southwell in the name of the Right Honorable y e 
Lords of his Majesty Privy Counsell tells us, w th our last, are under 
the consideration of the Lords of the Comittee for Trade and Forraine 
Plaintations in order to an answer. Wee doubt not of his Majestys 
Justise and favour in the granting us free enjoyment of the lands of 
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Mount Hope therein mentioned (w ch is known to all our neighbours 
to be clearely and all most in the midst of our Pattent grant, all though 
possest by Sachem Phillip untill ye i a t e Indian warr and then dearly 
purchased by great expence of blood and treasure) but the timely 
receipt of those letters might have prevented y e suspention wee are 
under of settleing them : ocationed by M r John Crowns petitioning 
his Majesty for them. S r I request you will be his Majestys remem- 
brancer in our behalf for his speedy and favourable determination 
therein for as much as wee have now opportunity to settle a tradeing 
plantation there by merchants and others out of Boston Colony of 
good estate, by w ch I hope wee should in short time be more service* 
able to his Majtys then formerly. His Majtys returning thanks by 
yo r Hon rs hands for that small present mentioned in those letters 
(although never reed) doth all most inforce me to name y e person 
that I have reason to believe detaines them : they were by the ship- 
master that carryed them delivered to M r Ashurst of London, merch^ 
and by him, as hee writes me word, delivered to my wives brother^ 
Maj r Waldegrave Pelham, an Essex gentleman of Ferriers Hall in 
Bewers, beeing by him demanded by my letter, for I wrote to him to 
present the letters &c to his Majty in my name and I doubt not but 
hee had them, & possibly M r Ashurst son or serv* can prove the 
delivery of it to him. I was very unwilling because of our relation 
to have named him, but I have twice write to him very plainely 
and advised him to frame y e best excuse he could for his neglect, and 
yett to deliver them ; but he will not give mee a word in answer ; if his 
Majesty should see cause to comand him before him I beleive they 
might yett be obtayned. And hee would indeed for such a presump- 
tion deserve a severe check, yett I cannot but intreat favour for him 
(notwithstanding besides this injury he detaynes from his sister above 
a thousand pounds due to us being legacies given by her father and 
grand father to both, he being heire and executor. Pardon that 
degression. S r I have drawn up and here inclosed returned your 
Hon rs a breif answer to y e queries directed to mee as pticular as at 
present I could and very faithfully according to my understanding : 
only a coppy of our charter I have not sent because wee have not had 
a genell court without whose advise or knowledg to have sent it I 
knew it would have been ill taken ; but I beleiv,e they will be per- 
swaded to send some meet pson to waite upon his Majty w th it. 
M r Randolph hath seen y e originall and plainely understands it to 
take in great p* of the Narrigansett country soe much controverted 
about by Conecticot & Road Island, but his Majtys good pleasure in 
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these matters shall quiet us who desire not to be more great then 
good. S r I have nothing of news worthy your knowledge. M r Ran- 
dolph will give you full knowledg of our Countrey. Craveing pardon 
for my prolixity, praying God to bless his Majty and Court & pticu- 
larly wishing your Hon rs prosperity I crave leave to subscribe 
Yo* Hon" 

faithfull and humble serv* 

Josiah Winslow. 

{In dor so) 
N Plymouth 1 May 1680. 

From Mr Winslow to M r Coventry 
Reed the 30 June 1680 
From the E of Sunderland. 

{Address) 
To the Right Honorable Henry Coventry Esq r one of his Majestys 
Principle Secritarys at his Lodgings these present 

Whitehall. 
B B 
P— 2 

Mr. Deane remarked that the speeches of Dudley were 
printed in Boston soon after they were delivered, but do 
not appear to have been reprinted since ; and no copy of 
that publication exists here. Indeed, the first speech, 
of the 17th of May, is not known to be extant in this 
country ; nor have our public records preserved any no- 
tice that such an address was made by Dudley to the 
General Court on laying his commission before that body. 
A copy of the second speech was procured some years 
since from the State-paper Office in London, and may 
be found in the " Council Records " at the State House. 
Mr. Deane further remarked as follows : — 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that the proceedings 
against the Massachusetts Charter, which had been going on 
for some years in England, chiefly under the instigation of 
" that evil genius of New England," Randolph, were brought to 
a close in October, 1684, when the judgment (conditionally 
rendered the June before) was finally entered up ; a copy of 
which was received here by Secretary Rawson, 2d of July, 
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1685. Before any new government, however, was estab- 
lished, King Charles died. Blaithwait then wrote to the 
Governor, advising an immediate proclaiming of King James ; 
which was done April 20, "with sorrowful and affected 
pomp," at the town-house in Boston. But, in the language of 
Hutchinson, " there were symptoms of an expiring constitu- 
tion." Several of the towns had neglected, in 1684, to send 
their deputies to the General Court; and the records show 
that but little business was done. An equal indifference was 
manifested relative to public affairs in the Legislature the 
next year. But the forms of government, under the old 
charter, were feebly continued till May, 1686; on the 12th 
of which month the usual elections took place, and Brad- 
street was re-elected governor. Two or three days after, the 
" Rose " frigate arrived at Boston,** bringing a commission to 
Joseph Dudley, as " President of New England."! Although 
it was some relief to the people of Massachusetts to escape 
the infliction with which they had been threatened in the per- 
son of the notorious Kirke as governor, still Dudley's appoint- 
ment, under a novel and arbitrary constitution of government, 
was regarded as but the lesser evil. They now fully realized 
that their charter privileges were gone. 

The General Court was then in session. On the 17th, 
a copy of Dudley's commission was laid before them, and 
also the exemplification of the judgment given in the High 
Court of Chancery against the charter ; and the first of the 
two speeches before us was made by the President. An 
answer to Dudley, " and the rest of the gentlemen named in 

* Some authorities say he arrived on the 14th, and some say the 15th, of May. 
Hutchinson gives the latter date. 

f Dudley's commission, which bears date 8th October, 1685, made him President 
of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and the Narraganset Country. It named a 
council of seventeen persons. Governor Bradstreet, and his son Dudley Bradstreet, 
whose names were included in it, refused to serve. The entire commission is not 
known to be extant. An extract from it may be found in 1 Mass. Hist. Coll., v. 244- 
246; see also Hutchinson's Mass., i. 351. 
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his majesty's commission," was resolved upon by the Court 
on the 20th, which concludes thus: "We think it highly 
concerns you to consider whether such a commission be safe 
either for you or us : but if you are so satisfied therein as 
that you hold yourselves obliged thereby, and do take upon 
you the government of this people, although we cannot give 
our assent thereto, yet hope [we] shall demean ourselves as 
true and loyal subjects to his majesty; and humbly make our 
addresses unto God, and in due time to our gracious prince, 
for our relief." 

On the same day, the Court passed an order appointing " a 
committee for a repository of such papers on file with the 
Secretary as refer to our charter, and negotiations from time 
to time for the security thereof, with such as refer to our 
title to our land by purchase of Indians or otherwise ; and 
the Secretary is ordered to deliver the same to them." The 
following, of the same date, is the last entry in the records of 
the expiring government : " This day the whole Court met 
at the Governor's house ; and there the Court was adjourned 
to the second Wednesday in October next, at eight of the 
clock in the morning."* 

A few days later, on the 25th of May, the President and 
Council met. The copy of the judgment against the charter 
was read, with his majesty's commission to the new govern- 
ment. The President and Council took the oath of allegiance, 
and Dudley delivered the second of the two speeches referred 
to ; at the close of which, a proclamation was read, setting 
forth his majesty's commission, which was " published by beat 
of drum, and sound of trumpet," and ordered to be sent to 
every town.f Thus was inaugurated the administration of 
Joseph Dudley, soon to be superseded by that of the detested 
Andross. 

* Hutchinson's Mass., first ed., i. 340-343 ; Chalmers' Annals, 417; Barry's Mass., 
i. 477, 478; Mass. Col. Bee, v. 514, 615; 4 Mass, Hist. ColL, ii* 234* 235. 
t Barry's Mass., i. 481. 
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[TkUinM8.s — 
[A printed paper] " Speeches of the President of New England 

Reed 5 Aug* 1686."] 

By the President and Council of His Majesties Territory and Dominion 
of Neio England in America : — 

Whereas the President and Council are informed that many false 
Representations and reflections have been made upon what was lately 
spoken and declared by the President in the Council House at Boston 
when he together with the members of the Council did there shew 
forth and publish to such of the late Magistrates and Deputies and 
other principal inhabitants as were then present the Exemplification 
of the Judgement of his Majesty in his High Court of Chancery 
against the late Governour and Company of this place as also his 
Majesties Royal Commission for the erecting of the present Govern- 
ment they have thought it expedient that the Presidents speech taken 
verbatim by credible persons be forthwith printed and published. 

Edward Randolph, Seer. 
Council House, Boston, June 3 d 1686. 

The Speech of the Honourable Joseph Dudley Esq President of his 
Majesties Council of this his territory and Dominion of New Eng- 
land to the late General Assembly in the Council-House in Boston 
May 17 1686 is as followeth. 

Gentlemen, — Here are present of His Majesties Council several 
of this place besides whom there are other gentlemen whom we have 
desired to be here as witnesses of what we have in charge to declare 
unto you. 

And First I must acquaint you that we may now take you now 
only for such as you are (viz) considerable gentlemen of this place 
and Inhabitants of all parts of the countrey, and so a proper assembly 
to have his Majesties commands communicated to you and under that 
notion we treat with you, we may not deal with you as a Governour 
and Company any more. 

The first thing we notifie to you is the exemplification of a judge- 
ment entered on his Majesties behalf given in his High Court of 
Chauncery against the Charter and Government of this place. We 
are commanded to make it known to his Majesties subjects here and 
we are willing to do it first to yourselves. From your Attourney 
(while you were in Being) I had a copy of it and it was communi- 
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cated to the Council here read in the House of Magistrates and in 
the House of Deputyes, the difference betwixt them is in these words 
[where[upon] a copy of the Inspeximus was read], I leave it with 
you to be added to what I formerly gave you : if any gentlemen desire 
further satisfaction, there will be an office open suddenly where it 
may be seen. 

The next thing is, His Majesties pleasure to settle a government 
here. The copy of his Royal Commission for that end we sent 
to you and understand it has been communicated. We are next to 
notifie unto you His Majesties grace and favour for the encourage- 
ment of Trade in settling a Vice admiralty here with power and 
authority to extend from the Territory of New York to the utmost 
bounds of his Majesties Dominion Eastward the ' management of 
which is to be in this place, each page is signed with his Majesties 
own hand (His Majesty being pleased to manage the Admiralty in 
his own Royal person) and I here present you with the sight of it. 

We have further letters from his Majesty and the honourable the 
Lords Committees for Forreign Plantations and I am willing his 
Majesties subjects here should know (so farr as concerns them) the 
directions and instructions therein contained. And we have other 
particular instructions for his Majesties service, but if any be so hardy 
(as is said) to object to any clauses in his Majesties commission we 
have no direction or allowance to capitulate with you about his 
Majesties command therein. We hope you will not ask things of us 
we are not allowed to argue, such must apply themselves immediately 
to his Majesty. It may be thought the unkindness of this good 
people and the many injuries they have done me may have put me 
forward to doe more in this matter than otherwise I would have done. 
I will endeavour and (I will assure you) I will pray to God to enable 
me I may forget all injuries and and * prejudices and if I can do any 
thing towards an Indulgence! in matters of Religion and put for- 
ward the good of this place and represent their grievances (when I 
shall orderly know them) I shall be glad to serve you as well as ever 
J have done and more. 

The address of this countryes Govern our and Company could not 
come to the kings ear, nor obtain the sight of his Majesty, but if 
these gentlemen whose Estates and Interests are here amongst you 
can assist to the advancement of any thing that can secure you or 

* Sic. f Misprinted Idulgence. 
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represent your interest to the king His Majesty has allowed us and 
graciously commanded us so to doe ; and there will be alwaies some- 
thing for you to ask which cannot be laid before his Majesty but by 
the humble address of the Persons now betrusted, and you need not 
sollicit them to assist in what they know requisite for this peoples good. 

Mr. Danforih. I suppose you expect no reply from the Court ? 

Pres. I know no Court here in being till the kings Court be in 
order and setled ; and it will incurr the kings displeasure so to under- 
stand yourselves and I suppose what I now speak is the mind of the 
rest of the Council here present. 

To which the gentlemen of His Majesties Council then assented. 

The speech of Joseph Dudley Esq President of His Majesties Council 
of this his territory and dominion of New England to the assembly 
in the Council House in Boston May 25 tJl 1686 wher the Kings 
Commission was read and the President and Council sworn and 
took their places accordingly. 

Gentlemen, — Both my self and the other honourable members 
of his Majesties Council present have taken this Government and 
Bench by his Majesties special command wherein we are required 
all excuses set aside to take the charge and management of this his 
Majesties territory and dominion of New England and by all meanes 
carefully to intend his service and the growth and flourishing of these 
plantations and you have now seen us solemnly sworn according to 
the direction in his Majesties Commission even now read and pub- 
lished unto you. And you must allow me to tell you that it is 
impossible for my self and these gentlemen of all whose ability in- 
dustry and loyalty I have no reason to doubt, except for my self, I 
say it is impossible for us to bring to pass his Majesties desire and 
expectation which we are well assured is no other than the happy 
increase and advance of these provinces by their more immediate 
dependence upon the Crown of England, unless all his good sub- 
jects intend and conspire the same by a sober loyal and dutiful 
demeanour towards his Majesties government here which therefore 
we now advise you of as the plainest path unto your own happiness 
and of which we may not doubt that you will not fail us. 

The necessary alterations in the rule and form of administration 
of this this * his Majesties Government from the methods late used 

* Sic. 
62 
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by the Government while it stood by charter as (by his Majesties 
Indulgence and favour) they need be but a few so we assure you 
shall with all care and prudence be contrived as plain and easie as 
is possible, and we shall hasten humbly to lay them at his Most 
gracious Majesties feet for his allowance and confirmation. 

I may not omit to remark unto you in his Majesties Commission 
that gracious and favourable clause of Indulgence in matters of reli- 
gion so necessary for the peace and flourishing of this place as also 
that of his Command unto his President and Council here that they 
further lay before him such methods and rules in Government as are 
necessary for you and when we are commanded to ask, we are 
assured that so just and wise a prince as our sovereign (whom we 
serve) is, doth not mean to deny. It greatly imports us therefore 
and I humbly pray to God that we may improve both the said Indul- 
gence and direction of address to his Majesty, to his Majesty's satis- 
faction and our own future lasting benefit. 

If there be any so ill minded as to suppose they are now escaped 
from under a strict and severe government and think to allow them- 
selves in debauchery and ill living, (which have hitherto happily 
been prevented from over running these Plantations, and which hath 
been the true cause of their being so much more considerable than 
their neighbours) we do assure them, and we do humbly render our 
thanks to God and his Majesty that his commands and directions to 
us are expressly to the contrary and most agreeable to our own in- 
clinations. And we do therefore justly expect from the several 
justices of the peace constables and other officers now presently 
to be commissioned and established that they carefully intend the 
suppression of all vice and ill manners and we shall alwaies 
strengthen your hands therein and God can make the success happy. 

I shall have done when I have told you that for the injuries late 
offered to myself by this people I should not once have mentioned 
them but to assure you that I have perfectly forgotten them and that 
I am a true and sincere lover of my countrey and shall by all means 
(if I may be therein assisted and advised) not fail to demonstrate it 
unto you by the following short administration of government ; and 
this I say as remembring that (you well know) I have my account to 
make immediately to his Majesty and finally to God the judge of all. 

Boston 

Printed by Richard Pierce for Samuel Phillips 

and are to be sold at his shop at the West end of the Exchange. 
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Mr Lawrence addressed the meeting as follows : — 

Mr. President, — A review of the financial history of those 
nations which in modern times have been engaged in pro- 
tracted wars would be an interesting study, and at this time 
useful to ourselves, in showing the consequences which follow 
the adoption of different theories. 

In the remarks now submitted, the design will be only to 
direct attention to the method of carrying on war, in a single 
instance, adopted by Prussia, by the United States, Prance, 
and England. 

Frederick the Great, when he came to the throne of 
Prussia in 1738, found himself at the head of a finely ordered 
military establishment, with an exchequer free from debt. 
The maxims of his father were not lost to him. To the policy 
which they indicated, and to his army of sixty thousand men, 
he ascribed the fact, that his little kingdom of five million 
people held a position next to the first nations of Europe. 

On the death of the Emperor Charles the Sixth of Ger- 
many, he moved his army into Silesia, and seized that 
province, contrary to solemn treaties, and in opposition to 
the remonstrances of the Great Powers. His course pro- 
voked .a war, which proved one of the most memorable of 
modern times. For seven ye,ars, Prussia fought the greatest 
military nations of Europe, and was unconquered. During this 
war, the population decreased one-tenth. One-sixth of the 
males of military age perished in the military service. The 
fields were ravaged by the armies of her enemies : fifteen 
thousand houses were burned. The English and German 
allies lost a hundred and sixty thousand men ; the Swedes, 
twenty-five thousand; the princes of the empire, twenty- 
eight thousand. The Russians lost a hundred and twenty 
thousand in four battles ; the Austrians lost a hundred and 
forty thousand in ten battles ; the French lost two hundred 
thousand soldiers. 
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All these countries incurred great debts, except Prussia : 
she incurred none. England doubled her debt of seventy- 
two million pounds ; France borrowed two thousand million 
francs ; Austria, five hundred million florins ; Sweden was 
almost bankrupt. Frederick, on the contrary, incurred no 
debts; but he enforced strict economy, and levied heavy 
taxes. The civil magistrates received a bare subsistence : 
the court fared not much better than the army. The king 
asserted, that no one could complain so long as there was 
an abundance of potatoes and rye-bread ; that with these, 
and with lead and gunpowder and horses, he could defy all 
Europe. His energy, and his adherence to his policy, carried 
the country through. His enemies were driven from his 
soil. With the cessation of hostilities came a diminution 
of taxes, and the recuperative power of the nation had full 
force.* 

The history of our own Revolution is one of financial disas- 
ter. The relations of the provinces to each other did not permit 
the adoption and enforcement of a uniform financial system. 
The issues of legal-tender notes caused them steadily to de- 
preciate, until they ceased to be exchangeable for gold and 
silver. Debtors seized the opportunity to liquidate the claims 
against them, and creditors were ruined. As the war con- 
tinued, the Continental currency ceased to command the com- 
monest necessaries of life ; then it disappeared, and never 
was redeemed. f 



* See Macaulay's Essay on Frederick the Great ; Campbell's Frederick the Great, 
Vol. ii. 

f The permanent waf-debt in 1790 was $79,124,464, including $25,000,000 expended 
by the States. This had been selling for about ten cents on the dollar. After the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, this was funded, and was ultimately paid. The treasury notes 
or Continental currency, issued from 1776 to 1781, was $357,476,000. All of these 
which were outstanding when they ceased to circulate were lost to the holders Of 
them. The war-debt of 1812 and 1815 was $49,780,822, funded; $18,452,800, treasury 
notes. The old debt remaining in 1814 was $39,905,183, making the total debt in 1815, 
$108,138,805, all of which was paid.— Pitkin's " History of the United States: 1 
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In the European war which lasted from 1793 to 1815, 
Great Britain incurred the largest debt which has ever been 
funded, and which has commanded the confidence of the 
people. The banks ceased to pay in specie in 1797. Then 
the Bank of England increased its circulation, until it rose 
from £9,047,000 to £27,261,000. The number of country 
banks increased from four hundred in 1797 to nine hundred 
and twenty-two in 1815.* The public expenditure, which 
was £24,713,000 in 1793, had risen to £105,678,000 in 1815. 
Undisturbed by hostile armies, agriculture and manufactures 
never were so flourishing. The depreciation of the currency 
was only twenty-six per cent, as compared with gold. 

The difference in the price of produce was much greater. 
The average rise in the price of six staple articles (wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, beans, pease), in nineteen years, was a hun- 
dred and fifteen per cent. But the cost, in five counties, of 
keeping the poor, was advanced in ten years (1801 to 1811) 
only twenty-six per cent,f which shows that pauperism 
diminished. The weekly wages in woollen factories were 
increased, from 1795 to 1815, fifty-five per cent.J The wages 
of skilled mechanics were increased, from 1800 to 1814, 
eighty-one per cent. § The rent of arable land rose from ten 
shillings an acre in 1790 to forty-five shillings in 1812; which 
shows great agricultural prosperity. The advance in the 
price of fourteen leading articles (including iron, wheat, beef, 
sugar, butter, hops) was ninety per cent. || 

After twenty-seven years, specie payments were resumed ; 
and now the debt and the currency of Great Britain com- 
mand the confidence of the world. 

The history of the French Revolution, and the wars that 



* Encyc. Brit, Art. Money and Banks. 

f Encyc. Brit., Art. Manchester. 

J Encyc. Brit., Art. Woollen Manufactures 

§ Tooke on Prices, p. 158. 

|| See Tooke's Tables $ Appendix to Part IV. 
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followed it, is one of commercial and financial disorder. So 
much gold and silver had been sent abroad, or had been 
hoarded, owing to the fear of popular disturbance, that it was 
impossible for the government to meet its payments. In this 
emergency, the National Assembly, in 1790, ordered an issue 
of paper-money. 

At the same time, the municipalities were authorized to 
purchase upon credit the church and crown lands which had 
been confiscated, giving for them bills payable at fixed times; 
thus affording them an opportunity to resell the lands to in- 
dividuals when the times should be more propitious. These 
municipal bills were made a legal tender, and were the fore- 
runners of the " assignats." As the prices of commodities 
advanced, more money was required for the transaction of 
business ; and the National Assembly, having taken possession 
of the lands of the refugees, thus holding nearly half of the 
real estate of the republic, began to issue paper -money 
based on the credit thus obtained. These were the assignats. 
They served the purpose of the government ; and the credit- 
ors were forced to receive them in liquidation of their claims. 
With them were purcfhased the supplies and equipments 
necessary for the levy of 1,500,000 troops ; and with them 
the soldiers were paid. When the issue of assignats amount- 
ed, in 1796, to five thousand million francs, their value had 
become so reduced, that the public and private creditors 
suffered great injustice. Then legislation was resorted to; 
which imposed on all who refused to take the currency, or 
who traded in gold and silver, or who speculated in arti- 
cles of necessity, the severest penalties. This stopped trade. 
Producers refused to offer for sale what they could only ex- 
change for assignats. A remedy was sought in severe taxa- 
tion, discriminating against the rich. In fixing the tax on 
incomes, it was decided that one thousand francs was enough 
for each member of a family: all above that was called super- 
fluous, and was therefore subject to the call of the government. 
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The assignats having ceased to perform the office of cur- 
rency, it was decreed that a new issue of paper should be 
made, called " mandates ; " and this should be exchangeable 
for assignats, in the proportion of one to thirty. They were 
made a legal tender; and heavy penalties were decreed 
against all who refused to receive them: but they sunk 
rapidly in value, and the country was left without a currency. 
Meantime, a great portion of the property of France had been 
transferred from the original owners to new men. Debtors 
had paid their obligations in depreciated paper, and had be- 
come rich. Great fortunes had been made by speculations, 
and by contracts given to the favorites of the government. 
Annuitants, and those who relied on fixed values for their 
incomes, were impoverished not much less than those whose 
estates had been confiscated. In six years from the first 
issuing of the assignats, the laws were repealed which made 
paper-money a legal tender ; and the assignats and the man- 
dates disappeared, and never were redeemed. 

Since the commencement of the present Rebellion, the 
National Government has made extraordinary efforts, by loans 
payable in specie and by the issue of legal-tender notes, to 
raise the means for its suppression. Until recently, there has 
been no system of severe and general taxation: therefore 
the increase of debt has been rapid. Since the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, there has been a steady rise 
of values, though not in proportion to the rise of gold. In 
July last, when gold was at two hundred and eighty, the rise 
in prices of twenty staple articles,* over the prices in July, 
1860, was a hundred and twenty-five per cent. 

In making estimates of the amount of debt to be paid by 
taxation, there must be included the debts of States, cities, 
and towns. No table of these has been published. 

* Pot and pearl ashes, sperm candles, anthracite coal, sheathing-copper, coffee, 
cotton, flour, corn, beans, hay, American iron, lead, molasses, linseed-oil, lard-oil, rice, 
sugar, rum, and wool. 
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Mr Sparks related an anecdote of Washington, told 
him by Lafayette, at La Grange, in 1828. One day, 
while the army was encamped at Morristown, N. J., 
Lafayette, who was a constant visitor at headquarters, 
saw a citizen of that place, who had been on terms of 
friendly intercourse with Washington, enter the room, 
and address the General as usual; but he observed 
that Washington received him very coldly, with a mere 
nod of the head. Lafayette thought but little of this, 
as the General was busy at the time in consultation 
with some officers, and in looking over some papers. 
Btlt the gentleman repeated his visit, and met with a 
similar reception, although Washington, at this time, did 
not appear to be specially engaged. Lafayette, who was 
on the most intimate relations with Washington, took 
occasion to ask the General the reason for his change of 
manner towards this person. 

It appears, that, but a short time before, the State of 
New Jersey had complied with the recommendation of 
Congress to the States, and passed an act making the 
Continental currency a legal tender in that State ; and 
it had come to Washington's knowledge, that this man 
had availed himself of his legal privileges, and paid off a 
debt, contracted under a different state of things, in this 
depreciated currency. On Lafayette's asking the Gene- 
ral, therefore, the cause of his coldness to this person, 
with whom he had been on friendly terms, Washington 
replied, that he had tried to speak to him, but, " that 
Continental money stuck in my throat, and the words 
would not come out ! " 

Meeting dissolved. 



